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until his health gave way. The record of what he did
during this period is the history of his country,, and all
that can be attempted here is the briefest of summaries
to explain what that country owes to him.

During the years that Mr. Chamberlain spent at
the Colonial Office the problem of South Africa was
his preoccupation, and to understand the difficulties
which confronted him it is necessary to look back a
little.  Lord Beaconsfield had annexed the Transvaal,
but the Boers were restless  under British rule, and
soon rose in revolt under one Paul Kruger; in 1881
they were victorious at Majuba, and Mr. Gladstone
agreed, by the Pretoria Convention, to evacuate the
country, while retaining British suzerainty, though it
was only a few months before that Sir Garnet Wolseley
had declared that until the sun no longer shone, and
the Vaal ran backwards, the flag of England would
float over the Transvaal. This retrocession of territory
was hailed by the Boers as a magnanimous act, and
coming on top of their victory in the field it gave them
a feeling of infinite superiority: on the other hand the
British in South Africa denounced it as a betrayal of
loyal subjects, both white and coloured, who were
handed over to the tender mercies of their enemies,
the Boers.   In this matter, Mr. Chamberlain followed
Mr. Gladstone, though, as we have seen, he subse-
quently admitted that he had been wrong in taking
this course.

The years which followed the Pretoria Convention
saw an increasing number of British immigrants into
the Transvaal, and the election of Kruger as President.
He was one of the most narrow-minded of Boers,
though sincere to the point of fanaticism, and while he
invited the Outlanders into his country he treated